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BRIEF CONSIDERATIONS, 



Thb price of food, as is well known, regulates, 
in a great measure, the wages of labour, (a chief 
expense of the labourer being in food) ; and as 
wages form directly or indirectly the principal cpn- 
stituent in the price of all articles, the price of food 
thus regulates in a certain ratio that of all articles.''^ 

* It is uot meant that wages are solely dependant on the price 
of food, nor that they always rise and fall with it; a great 
number of elements combine with it in determining them. But 
Cisteris pmibtut, L e. supposing population, supply, demand, &c. 
to remain the same, they indubitably are regulated by it, 
according to some fixed law. This would hardly need to be 
insisted on, but that it seems now to be frequently denied in 
discussions on the subject according, to the need of the argument 
We may merely remark, tfiat without it , all reasoning on 
these matters falls to the ground, and indeed, if denied in one 
place it must be assumed in another^ To deny it would ih 
fact be to assert, that a cause may have no effect, or an effect 
no cause, an unsafe basis for any theory. It inyolves a 
manifest contradiction ; for if men require the same wages, 
when those wages purchase more or less food, men now 
require more or less food for the same labour. Therefore their 
desire for food or their distaste for labour has changed. But 
it was supposed that- nothing changed but the price of food. 
Therefore the supposition is contradicted. 



(This needs little discussion, and is well exepiplified 
in England, where the high money-wages of labour 
principally depend on the high price of com.) 
What this exact ratio is, it is difficult to determine. 
. That part of his wages which the labourer spends 
in food, will fall (caeteris paribus) directly with its 
price. That part which he spends in other articles, 
as clothing, fuel, See, will also fall, because, by the 
same action in the diminution of wages, clothing, 
fuel, &c. will themselves have become cheaper. 
And if all the articles consumed were manufactured 
in the district in which food changed its price, 
their price would, I believe, (always supposing no 
counteracting circumstances) fall directly with that 
of food. But those imported from foreign countries, 
where no change took place with respect to food, 
would retain their former price, and this would 
prevent the price of goods and labour from falling 
directly as tha,t of food. What the exact ratio 
would be, would depend on circumstances, and 
could only be ascertained by an accurate investi- 
gation into the facts of the case. 

It is,'indeed, on this cheapening of goods and 
labour, and on this alone, that all the economical 
advantages to be hoped for, by i;he repeal of the 



Corn Laws, depend. By the lower price that the 
British manufacturer would pay for his material 
and lahour, he would he enahled to manufacture 
his goods cheaper, and thus to compete more suc- 
cessfully in the foreign markets ; hence, a greater 
amount of goods would he exported, and a larger 
number of hands employed. It is, therefore, idle 
to attempt to prove, as is often done, ad poptdum 
captandum^ that a reduced price of corn would not 
be accompanied by a fall in money-wages. Were 
it not for the fall in wages, no benefit would result 
to the British manufacturer, no stimulus would be 
given to British industry ; and but for the com- 
pensation thus afforded, it would be impossible for 
the British farmer to grow corn at a lower price, 
and he must meet with inevitable ruin. 

The effect of this change, in the relative value 
of money, as compared with goods and labour, 
would be, that, supposing the wealth of the country, 
i. e. the quantity of valuable material, to remain 
the same, its monetary capital and revenue would 
be diminished in the precise ratio of the fall in the 
money value of labour and goods. The agricultural 
capital would be diminished, precisely in the ratio 
of the fall in the value of food. The remaining 



capital, in the ratio, whatever it might he, of the 

average fall in the value of the mass of goods and 

lahour in general, which would naturally he less 

than the former, according to circumstances. 

Let us first look at th& effects on an individual. 

His money income would be reduced in the general 
diminution of the money revenue of the country, 

but he would not be poorer on that account than 
before ; for in the same degree that his income fell, 
would the price of goods fall also, and he would he 
able to purchase as much with his smaller income, 
as before with his larger. There would be, how- 
ever, some inequality ; the landed interest would 
somewhat suffer, inasmuch as their income would 
be diminished in a higher ratio than that of the 
other classes. But this, probably, would be in no 
very serious degree. 

An individual abroad would become poorer, for 
there, while his money income would be reduced, 
the price of goods would remain the same. 

Thus, in our own case, our countrymen abroad 
would lose somewhat of their superior wealth in 
respect to foreigners, and this would remove one 
inducement to absenteeism, and so far would be 
productive of benefit. 



Up to this point, things adjust iSttemselves ; hut 
when we consider the actjioii of the change on the 
relations of debtor 4ml ereditor, a serious derange^ 
ment manilHito Itself. Here the debt to be paid 
Xemsam^e same in amount; whilst the income of 
^e debtor is diminished : it assumes a much larger 
proportion to his means, and he thus becomes 
poorer. The. creditor, on the other hand, becomes 
richer, for the sum he receives, while the same in 
amount, commands a greater quantity of goods 
and labour. 

This unfair action would make itself sensibly 
felt among bankers, and all parties engaged in large 
money transactions, unduly enriching some, and 
impoverishing others. It would also press severely 
on those landowners whose estates are encumbered 
with debts, or heavily mortgaged. In many in- 
stances, the diminution of income might render 
the property incapable to meet the interest of the 
debt, and thus they would be reduced from com- 
parative opulence to actual ruin. Any measure, 
then, tending to produce much change in the price 
of food, would seem to demand some accompanying 
provisions, which should guard against these unjust 
consequences. 
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Let U8 exMBome now more in detail the effect of 
sack a change on the natimud revenue, supposing 
still the material wealth of the 4X>untrj to remain 
the same. By way of illustration, we will suppose 
com and agricultural produce, gmierally, to faU 
one-fourth in price. 

The fall of price in othw goods follows some 
other unknown ratio, let us put it at one-half the 
ahoye, one-eighth. 

Then the revenue derived firom agriculture will 
be diminished by one-fourth, that from other 
sources by one-eighth. 

Put the whole revenue oi the country, (which is 
nearly the actual case in England) at £190^000,000, 

Of that derived from agriculture = 58,000,000, 

That from other sources = 132,000,000, 

Then the diminution in the agricultural revenue 

will be = 14,500,000, 
In that from other sources ^::= 16,500,000, 



Making a total diminution of = 31,000,000, 

or nearly one-sixth of the whole revenue. 

Therefore, supposing the material wealth of the 
eountry to remain the same, the money revenue 
would be diminished by £31,000,000; or, in other 
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words, in order that the money revenue might re- 
main the same, an increase in the material wealth 
must take place to the value of £3 1,000,000, which, 
as goods would he then one-eighth cheaper than 
before, would be equivalent to an amount previously 
worth about £35,000,000. 

The above result is not given with any pretensions 
of accuracy, as applicable to the present case ; but 
simply as an illustration of the general effect of a 
&11 in the price of food. 

It must be borne in mind, that whatever diminu* 
tion may thus be occasioned, would not be a dimi- 
nution of real wealth, (in produce,) but simply of 
the revenue as estimated in money. The taxes for 
current purposes would be gathered as easily as be- 
fore, for, though the revenue would be diminished, 
precisely in the same degree would those taxes be 
also, and the smaller amount would go as far as the 
larger formerly. No difficulty would be felt, were 
it not for the taxes raised to pay the fixed amount 
of the interest of the national debt, for these do not 
accommodate themselves to the diminished revenue, 
as is the case with the current taxes. We here see 
the case of the debtor and creditor exemplified on a 
gigantic scale. The yearly interest to be paid on 
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the debt» amounts to £28,000,000. This is now 
raised from a national income of £190,000,000, and 
is therefore about one-seventh of the whole. 

But if the monej revenue, as above supposed, 
should sink to £159)000,000, the proportion would 
increase to more than one- sixth. In other words, 
the payment of £28,000,000, with the revenue so 
reduced, would be a burden equivalent to what 
that of £34,000,000 would be now. 

And, in the actual case of the repeal of the 
British Corn Laws, it seems likely, that after making 
all due allowances, the increase of this burden 
would be sensibly felt. It has already been in- 
creased by a similar action in the rise of the value 
of money far beyond its real original amount, while 
nominally remaining nearly stationary. It is highly 
important, more especially at the present time, when 
the probabilities of war call on the nation to bus* 
band its resources, that a similar course should be 
as much as possible avoided* 

Hitherto, we have considered simply the effect of 
the change of price, other things supposed to re- 
main unchanged. But the most serious aspect of 
the measure now proposed in Parliament, and that 
which most generally engages public attention, is its 
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probable effect on tbe state of British. agriculture. 
It is not to be doubted that the foreigner can send 
us com at a much lower price than that now remu-r 
nerating to the British fanner, . and though this 
difference of price is variously stated by parties, ac- 
cording as it may suit their peculiar views, it must 
be allowed to be considerable, and the ftdl of oncr- 
fourth of its value, supposed above in agricultural 
produce generally, is probably a moderM^e estimate. 
This prospect is certainly sufficient to justify some 
alarm in the farmer, and to exonerate him in a great 
measure from those charges of Boeotian stolidity, now 
so lavishly bestowed upon him. And though no 
endeavours are spared to pacify him on this head, 
and to represent the approaching fall of price as 
trifling, or as actually null, yet we must remember 
that the dreaded dangers of the measure, are inti- 
mately bound up with the hoped for benefits ; that 
the prospect so alarming to the farmer, is the very 
one which allures the manufacturer, and that if we 
prove it to have no effect to the one in lowering the 
price of his com, we prove it to have none to the 
other, in stimulating the sale of his produce. The 
more odious the impost from which it is proposed to 
rid us, the more must that impost tend to make food 
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dear, and the more must its removal tend to make 
food cheap. The more we are to send omr goods 
abroad m the purchase of foreign com, the less need 
shall we have of purchasing that which is grown at 
home. So that if we succeed in proving to the fegr- 
mer that the dreaded fall of price shall not take 
place, we prove also at the same time that the mea- 
sure is without benefit. 

Let us assume then, as all who consider the ques- 
tion truthfully must do, that a considerable fall of 
price in agricultural produce will take place, and 
examine what the farmer has to fear from it. 

And in the first place he may remark, that the 
fall of price carries in a great measure its own com- 
pensation with it, by the consequent fall of wages, 
nearly in a direct proportion, and in the consequent 
lessening of the expense of cultivation. Rent, of 
course, should also fall in a similar proportion. 
Neither do I believe he need be under apprehension 
from any supposed advantages of foreign climate and 
soil. Com is produced in England cheaper in re- 
spect of labour than abroad, the disadvantages, what- 
ever they may be, of soil and climate, being more 
than compensated by superior skill and economy of 
labour. 
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In the natural state of trade, therefore, in which 
equal quantities of labour exchange for one another, 
his produce would always be consumed in England, 
before that of the foreigner, especially as in the 
latter, the charge of freight is superadded on that 
of cultivation. The superior quality of some kinds 
of foreign corn, would cause an importation of such 
kinds to a limited amount, but the main bulk would 
always be fumi.hed by the British former. So far, 
I believe, he has no reason to be alarmed at the 
prospect of competition with the foreigner, but in 
respect of the burdens imposed by the taxes, he no 
doubt labours under a serious disadvantage. Sup- 
pose that the taxes for current purposes are equally 
heavy in both countries, there will remain, against 
the British farmer, the additional burden of those 
raised for the national debt. This, as we have seen 
above, if shared by the fanner equally with the 
rest of the community, amounts to one-seventh of 
his income ; but if agricultural produce fell one- 
foujrth in price, and his income consequently in pro- 
portion, wj^ile the burden of the tax remained the 
same in amount, it would rise to one-fifth, (SO per 
cent.) and after making all due allowances, there 
would remain against him a very serious disadvantage 
on this head. 
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In addition to this, there is another consideration, 
to which I know not what importance should be at- 
tached, viz,, the different mode of employment of 
agricultural labour, which prevails in some of the 
chief coni-growing countries, Russia and Ppland. 
The land there is tilled by serfs, not. so much for 
profit as for subsistence, and who pay rent in kind, 
so that it answers to the landlord, to dispose of this 
produce at any price, rather than allow it to remain 
unsold. Our farmers would evidently stand at dis- 
advantage in competing with such a system* It is 
a consideration much dwelt upon by Sismotidi, in his 
treatise on. the subject, and so far at least claims 
attention, as urged by an able and thoroughly im- 
partial writer. 

The matter then simply stands thus : — 
For the British farmer, are 

Superior agricultural skill. 

Vicinity to the market. 
Against him : 

Ah extra burden of taxes. 

Inferiority of toil and climate. 

Disadvantages from competition with serf 
labour. 
In the result of this comparison lies the whole 
question for the farmer } if the side of advantages 
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.preponderate^ he will be able to compete,— if not, he 
will be ruined. Having no access to the necessary 
information, (owing to absence in a distant country) 
we do not here discuss this point, which however 
might be easily cleared up by a careful inquiry. 
If he be able to compete without protection, it 
would be highly desirable that it should be removed; 
for a law raising the price of food has so unnatural 
an appearance, and is so calculated to create evil 
feeling in one class against another, that it should 
not be imposed without necessity. At the same 
time, should its abolition render him unable to 
compete, as is quite* possible, and as is the opinion 
of many good authorities, the case would become 
very different, and we should be cautious not to in* 
troduce a remedy worse than the disease. 

There is no question of its ruinous effect on him 
in that case : but it is asserted by many, on supposed 
principles of Political Economy, that though pre-, 
judicial to him, it would still be ^beneficial to the 
country. 

They a£6irm that protection is necessarily injurious 
in all cases ; a doctrine now very generally asserted, 
and presumed to rest on indubitable proofs. To ex- 
pose the fallacy of this doctrine, we will briefly exa^ 
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mine the principles of protection, and shew, in th® 
first place, that there are cases in which protection is 
demanded hy the very principles of free-trade. 

This, heing somewhat of a paradox, may demand 
a little explanation. 

In the natural course of trade, unchecked hy 

artificial regulations, price is proportional (cateris 

paribus) to lahour, and equal quantities of lahour 

tend to exchange for one another. The merchant 

huys in the cheapest market, i.e. that in which the 

article is produced with least labour ; and sells in 

the dearest, that where it -commands most labour 

in return. In this state of things, everything is 

brought to market with the least labour, and thus 

the greatest economy of labour is obtained ; i.e. the 

greatest amount of wealth is procured with the least 

labour ; and under this system the greatest quantity 

of labour being rendered available, the greatest 

•amount of wealth (to speak generally) is obtainable 

by the world at large. 

This is the grand Economic principle, the prin- 
ciple of Natural Free Trade. It may remind us of 
the celebrated physical principle of Maupertuis, of 
the least possible action \ and is simply embodied in 
the well-known formula : *^ To buy in the cheapest. 
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:bnd sell in the dearest market." Cheapne^ and 
clearness being estimated in labour, - 

Thus, by way of illustration, if one distriCti A, 
can send com to B, with leas labour than B Can raise 
ity and B, Vice versa, can do the same to A, with 
respect to cotton and wool, then, in the natural 
course of trade, B would grow no corn for itself ; 
hut would work \ip cotton atad w6ol instead^ where^ 
with to purchase it from A. We;re trade left to 
Itself, it would always tend to regulate itself on this 
principle, inasmuch as the cheapest and dearesjb 
market in labour would be also the cheapest an^ 
dearest in price. But this natural course may b? 
interfered with and disturbed by the artificial regu* 
lations of governments. 

Taxation, for instance, interferes with it, by alter?- 
ing the natural relation which subsists between 
^rice and labour. . 

For, by raising the price of an article in the taxed 
country, it thus enables the foreign article, not so 
heavily taxed, to supplant it in the market, though 
brought thither with more labour. 

Suppose in the country A, one measure of home^ 
grown com is brought to market by 5 days* labour, 
of corn grown in B, by 6. 

c 



4 
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- On tha natural principle of trade, that of the least 
possible labour, A, should consume its own corn 9 
end if things were left undisturbed, as the price 
%ould be proportionate to the. labour, it would 
Evidently do so, the price of its own;corn in that east 
heing 5, that df B's, 6. Butnow, suppose; that, by 
ii tax imposed by A's government, the price of corn 
]^rown at A, is raised from 5 to 7> that of B's still 
^n tinning at 6. 

' Then A will buy B's com, and neglect its oirai^ 
^.hough produced with less labour ; and. thus a loss of 
labour will be occasioned, and the natural course of 
tradj9 inverted. A protective duty, that should xaiee 
the price of B's corn in the same ratio (two.-^fifths) 
as the tax did that of A, would re-establish the equili- 
brium,, and restore A's com to its own markets. 
'■ It would thus do no more than replace that natural 
order of things which would result 'from tixe un- 
biassed course of trade, and in such circumstances 
'would be wise and beneficial, and consonant with 
4;he soundest principles of economy. Such, I believe^ 
is also the opinion of Adam Smith, and this is not 
the only instance in which modern writers have 
departed disadvantageously from their master's 
doctrines. 
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-. Erora the above, i^e see one serious evil of aliea\^y 
taxation, that it necessitates protective laws, which) 
'especially in the case of food, howover just and 
salutary in reality^ wear so unnatural an aspect to 
the inaiss of the people that they afford a never-end- 
ing source of clamour and discontent. * 
' Should it be the dase, tbat^ owing to the weight 
of th|^ taxes, the British agriculturist be, unable to 
pompete with the foreigner, tlje true and bold policy 
for meeting these evils would be to strike at theif 
root, by adopting measures for the gradual paying 
ibff of (he National D^bt. Had such a course beeij 
sooner adopted, it might have beeb paid ' off beford 
.now J our agriculture would have been able to dispense 
•with protection, aiii the eoilntry would; havQ been 
spared the efils of the present collision of interests; 
As the equilibrium of tradeis disturbed by domestic 
taxation, so is it also by foreign, where one country 
levies import duties on another's goods. 
; Suppose the country B levies duties on the produce 
of A, thus by raising the price of that produce dir 
minishing its importation of it. Then, A's imports 
from B continuing the same, such of B*s goods as it 
cannot (from the above deficiency) any longer pur- 
chase with its own produce,^ it must now purchase 
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with money. Thus an increased demand for money 
is created in A. In order to continue its trade with 
B it must annually procure an extra sum (M) of 
money from the gold and silver producing countries; 
C, more than its own wants would otherwise have 
called for : i. e., more than the natural relation of 
supply and demand hetween it and C would have 
occasioned. It will thus he forced to trade disad* 
Tantageously with C ; C's markets will he glutted 
with its proiduce, the price of which will consequently 
fall. This consequence readily appears from thd 
more general consideration that the increased demand 
for money in A will raise its value there^ and there- 
fore (which is the same thing) lower the price of 
goods. The price, then, of A's goods heing thud 
lowered, and those of B remaining the same, (as 
being uninfluenced by this action), the natural rate 
of exchange between A*s goods and labour and those 
of B is disturbed. The purchasing power of A's 
goods is diminished, and it is obliged to give a 
larger quantity of goods and labour than it naturally 
would to obtain an equal quantity of goods from B ; 
and thus, though the money price of the latter 
remain the same, A purchases them dearer. 

Suppose this depreciating action to equal ?th the 
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nattiral* value of A's goods ; then, if A can procure 
elsewhere the produce now brought from B at a 
pioney price, -th higher than what it bears in B^ 
but free from this depreciating influence, then^ in all 
cases in which - is less than -, it will save by 
diverting its trade thither* A duty oii BV goodis 
that should have such an effect would be sound and 
judicious ; though rsdsing the price of such produce, 
it would enable A to purchase it cheaper in goods 
and labour, and would thus be consistent with the 
true principles of Natural Free Trade. \ 

It appearSf then, (contrary to the opinion of 
many modem economists) that when heavy . duties 
are levied in foreign ports on a country's produce, it 
may be judicious and consonant with sound ftcono, 
mical principles for that country to ioiposd ^ re- 
taliatory*' duties, in order to restore the equilibrium 
which the foreign taxation on its goods has disturbed: 
the advocated of the opposite opinion say, (so far 
truly enough) thalt wealth consists in imports, not 
in exports ; whence they argue, that it is foolish for 
a country to deny itself the imports which it wants,; 

♦ By natural, is always meant here, that which would result 
from trade unfettered by artificiail regulations ; by unnatural, 
whatever differs from that state. 
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because another nation is fooli&b' enough to fefii'B& 

admittance to its exports. But the above sliewi^ 

that such a trade, by draining the country of moneys 

depreciates its goods, and forces it to purdiase Aobb 

imports at a disadvsmtage, while the imposition of si 

. • • » ' - 

duty, though raising them in price, may enable it td 

purchase them cheaper in reality. : 

' From the above we see, incidentally, what amount 

of truth there is in the old doctrines (treated of l^ 

late writers as entirely cfxploded) of the " Balance 

of Trade/^ . When the balslnce of trade rung 

much against a coui^try, it raises there the. value of 

money, find depreciates that of goods, thus lessemng 

their purchasijig power, and forcing that country tor 

„ . . . . . , » 

buy from abroad at a disadvantage. It is thusat-^ 
tended with real evil. The experience of merchants,* 
I believe, ; speaks very decisively on this point ; ahi 
the economist, instead of neglecting facts that do 
not square well with his theories, should rather be in-' 
duced to give them a more attentive consideration.- 
And though this balance of trade is by' no means 
to be made^ as was formerly done, the principal- 
object of commerce, and may, in the natural course 
of trade, be safely left to settle itself, neither is itpn 
the other hand to be altogether neglected, especially 
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^hen commerce is much'disturbedby the interfdrence 
<^f poiicyk ' ' ' 'i 

We see, then, that to counteract the effects oS 
taxation (hoth domestic and foreign) protective shA 
discriminatuig dutiJBS may be Called for on- the very. 
principle of the economy of laboui*« 
:: But this isnot all ; it may happen, that even when 
protection : upsets the natural course of trade^ aiid ur 
contrary to the economy of labour, it may /yet be 
beneficial to a particular country, Increantig itii 
wealth,' its ^means of employment and population, 

though tending to diminish that of thef world at large; 

• - * "* 

Suppose an amount of produce M, is exporled 
annually from the country A, for the purchase of 
another .kind o^ manufacture N, from B. : ^SuppG®€r 
N is produced with Uh less labour in B/ AancA; 
and tba.|»:theref<^^^ (price supposed proportionate t^ 
labour,) a protection of Uh of its value, (=ft=:a tax 
pn the country of the value of ^) would enable N to 
be produced p'rofitably in A, /instead of purchaseil 
from abroad. Then M,' instesul of going abroad, 
would be exchanged in the country, and, remaining 
there, would so far increase its wes^lth. : 

The new industry afforded by the manufacture of 
N would also increase its means i of employment. • • ' 
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Burthe tax: ^ would make tbe products of Ar 
dearer, by some unknown sum, varying in amount 
tMCCording Ui circumstances, the limit being ith their 
ialue ;* and thus diminish its exportation, and con-^ 
sequently its imports and wealth. This unknown 
diminution X, would depend on circumstances. 
The whole question, therefore, would depend on 
whether M were greater or l6ss than X, If 
greater, the protection would be beneficial,— ^if less^ 
brtrtful. 
, No*, under certain circumstances, 1 might be 

n 

Tery small, and X very small, and yet M very large ; 
ind by varying the circumstances supposed, we may 
fnake X as small as we please, and M as large as 
we pleaise ; whence we see, that a very small protec-^ 
tite duty, may very largely increase the wealth, 
and the means of employment, of the country. 
^ Generally speaking, th& smaller the amount of 
exports, the more likely would it be that protection 
should prove beneficial, and vice versd. 

This may be rendered clearer by a case put in 
nuinbers. 

Suppose then, a country imports its agricul- 
tural produce, to the amount of £50,000,000, for 
which it exports an equal value of manufactures } 
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and suppose its other exports = .£'20yOOO,000., for 
which it imports an equal value in return. 

Suppose that a protective duty of one-tenth the 
value on agricultural produce would turn the scale in 
favour of the home agriculture, so that this produce 
would now be raised at home. (This would be a tax of 
£5,000,000, on the country.) Then the £50,000,000. 
of manufactures formerly sent abroad, would now 
be exchanged at home, and thus the wealth of 
the country would be increased by gooda worth 
£50,000,000. J while, as is worthy of remark, the 
imports and exports would be diminished by 
£100,000,000. 

But on the other hand, food being raised one-tenth 
in price, other articles will also rise in price, and thus 
the exports, and consequently the imports and 
wealthy will be diminished. 

Suppose, the limiting case, that the whole export, 
and consequently import, trade was destroyed, thus 
occasioning a further diqainution of exports and 
imports to the amount of £40,000,000. This, 
would diminish the wealth by the whole amount of 
the imports, worth £20,000,000. 

Still, there would remain an increase of wealthy 
produced by protection, of goods worth £30,000^00. 
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f ' ■ ■ -*■ ■ . . . . ' . . .- ' ■ , 

If we suppose a diitoinuiion' of a quirter of tlie 

•■ • • , . • - 

exports, ^ £5^000,000, the increase of wealtK 

would then be £45,000,000. 

The means of employment would be increasedf 

by all that a£Porded by the new s^ricultural indus-> 

try of £50,000,000, and diminished only by thalE 

formerly employed on the £5,000,000 of exports. 
^ ' ' " • ' •■ f. 

The inverse case is" equally clear, that if, from 

the abolition of a protective duty,- the produciie N 

before raised in a country.- be now imported frbni 

abroad, the country will lose an amount of wealth 

= M, the whole amount of manufactures form&'ly 

exchanged in the country, and now exported for the 

purchase of N, together with all the means of employ- 

in ent formerly 4tflfordedby theindustryN : and thai to 

restore the balance, the amount of imports^ produred 

by the increased exportation consequent on ^h¥ 

greater cheapness must = M, and the additional 

employment caused by it, that formerly aflTorded by N^ 

* We may remark, that it may require a greater in- 

. ■ • ... . , 

crease of exportation to restore the balance of em* 
ployment, than that of wealth, inasmuch as all 
wealth has not equal capacity of affording employ-'' 
ment. The wages of manufacturing labour are 
much higher than those of agricultural,, so that tbe 
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production of a given value of manufactures, does 
not support so man; people as that' of.^ equal 
¥aluQ of agricultiiral w^ltfa. Putting the propor^ 
tibn as Sto 8» then the loss of agricultural indusiry 
to;tI;re: amount of £50,000,000, woi^ld require at^ in- 
crease of. inanufaotures to that of £80,000,000 ti> 
replace the Io£is of employment. , . . . .^ 
i.i It may,, ijadeed, he contended, by those who. ykvgfi 
the.' unqualified^ abolition of protection, that: pracf 
tically: this compensation will, always ^ take ^plaoe^ 
But this is at least what calls for proof, andait 1$ 
easy to see that there is no ground foi; such, an 
assertion: . Indeed,, this . idompensation ipay ^ te 
entirely frustrated .by Che raising of tl}e duti0$ pil 
the exports in foreigni ports, :Jthu8 :€hecking Ih^ 
increased exportation, which, the ' greater ^ cheapness 
would othei" wise have occasioned^. . : 

We. see from the above how ^ fallacious a test of 
national prosperity is afforded by the amount f>f 
exports and imports.' In the case supposed ahove^ 
the wealth of the country incr^ised by £30,000,000^ 
whilst the export and import trade of £140,000,000 
was ^ entirely destroyed* For we 'miist ':slw^Jk 
remeipber that exportation, (as such) in. no wap 
;^ds to the wealth of a country^ it is only the io^-; 
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portatioD in return that adds to the wealth. If an 
export and import trade can, hy the creation of sL 
new industry, be turned into a home trade, the 
country gains in wealth the whole amount of the 
previous exports, and in means of employment, all 
that afforded by the production of the former im-» 
ports. Vice versd^ if by the loss of a home' industry 
we create an export and import trade, we lose in 
wealth the whole amount of the exports, and iit 
emplpyment, all that formerly afforded by the new 
imports. 

We see; also, that the pursuit of the wealth of 
nations, like that of individuals, Js in many instances 
It selfish one, and that though, in certain cases, the 
action of commerce may increase the wealth of 
both, yet in certain others, the wealth of one is 
increased at the expense of that of the' other. 

From the' above examination, it results, that 
protection is by no means to be sweepingly and 
generally condemned, but that its effects depend 
entirely on circumstances. 

That in certain cases it is called for by the 
ni^tural principle of trade, and in certain others, 
where not demanded on that ground, it may still 
increase the wealth and industry of a particular 
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(Country, Thus, if judiciously applied, it may be 
highly beneficial, whereas, otherwise, it may pro- 
duce the most injurious effects. 

The business of the economist, in any given case, 
is to ascertain, by a careful inquiry into circum-* 
stances, whether the increase or loss of wealth 
occasioned by it predominate. 

The business of the statesman is somewhat 
different j for while, in the " chrematistic" point of 
view, the increase of wealth is alone regarded, — in 
the social and political one, the effects on industry^ 
and on the means of employment, are much the 
most important. Wealth is the aim of the mer<- 
chant, but an industrious and well employed popu- 
lation forms the strength of the state. These two 
aims are frequently at variance, and the interests of 
their representatives often clash. Thus, suppose 
we procured our sugar from Cuba, employing by its 
transport Spanish ships and sailors, a protective 
duty that should cause us to procure it from Jamaica* 
and thus employ our own ships and sailors on the 
transport trade, might be justified even on that 
ground alone, in the eyes of a statesman, though 
accompanied by some sacrifice of wealth. In th6 
eyes of the philanthropist, there would be the 
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'additional indacemeiit of eiripV^ying' free. laboiH^ 
instead of slave, and discouraging aii odious atid 
disgraceful traffic. But with mahy a merchant, — 
,witji most of our modern free-traders, for exatnple; — 
^9&e reasons would go for nothing, and they would 
inveigh, in the .name of ^humanity, i^aipst tb9 
blindness and obstinacy of both stat^man and 
pbilanthropist :— 



u 



Quid nbn mortalia pectoria cogis. Aori sacra fames!" 



It becomes, then, a serious question, wbetber in 
fthe cuse of a nation, possessing extensive colonies^ 
iaid;Iarge capabilities of internal trade, it may not 
Jbe wiser ta adopt the principle of protection to a 
^considerable e}(tent, Itud ^ii'ect its chief effortsr to 
the development of its o\yn industry, and its internal 
trade, rather thau to foreign comtQerce> The con* 
duct of China, iA this redpect, is based on^ much 
fwi^er principles tbaQ is now generally allowed, an4 
tbd same jeagoiis may justify, in greal measure, the 
German, and other European stated, now so largely 
adopting the $yst^m of protection, though, with 
them, as smaller in extent^ its policy is more ques- 
tionable. But in the case of the British empire^ 
possessing such extensive colonies, with its vast 
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Indian ^erritorfes, containing within itself nearly 
eVery different species of produce,' dep'endingi tod, 
for its very existence on the superiority of its navy; 
I believe that it would be a ruinous, policy to 
abandqn the principle of protection. It luightij 
probably, in many instances,^ (with reference to 
India, as Compared with America), be carried out 
much fuk^ther ?^ith advaiitage. And let Parliament 
take good heed in the consideration of the subject, 
n6r be induced to sanction,* unless on the surest 
grounds, not on a'presuinptuous popular cry, aiid on 
iphallow and insafficient doctrines, the abandonment 
of -a principle that has so long^iormerf the key-stone 
of our commercial system, and ' under which oor 
^mpire has arrived at its pfr<Qsent height of prosperity^ 
There is another consideration of a different 
and higher nature, sometimes urged as a ground 
for the abolition of protection ; viz. the pacific effect 
of such a measure. Amid the exaggerated views 
which seem now to prevail, of the results, whether 
for good or evil, of Free Trade, it is even sometimea 
asserted that its general adoption would establish 
that long wished for Utopia, a state of universal 
peace. While every one must agree in the import* 
ance of the result, it is difficult to share in the 
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expectation. In the first place we may remark, 
that protection^ in the cases first mentioned, as it 
tends to promote trade instead of checking it, 
would derive additional support from whatever 
strength there may be in such arguments. But 
apart from this, will it he only when protection shall 
be abolished, that peace will become the interest of 
humanity ? Are there not interests far higher than 
those of commerce, which since the beginning of the 
world have spoken for peace, and which since the 
beginning of the world have been disregarded ? But 
even should it be true that the desire of wealth is 
stronger than that of ease, safety, and life, than the 
sense of right, or the love of humanity, we have still 
little ground for hope, even by an appeal to this sordid 
principle. The nations of the world, for a long 
period past, have interchanged an extensive com-^ 
merce, which however, has been unable to prevent a 
long succession of bloody wars ; and we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to believe, that the additional amount 
of traffic, whatever it may be, which the abolition 
of protection might occasion, would suffice to 
produce a result which the previous commerce was 
wholly unable to accomplish. Indeed, if based 
solely or mainly on the passion of the desire of 
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wealth, we may at once pronounce such hopes to 
be delusive. A peace fouhded entirely oii so selfish 
a motive would not even be salutary, certainly not 
permanent/ If such a state is to be attained, it 
must be on far other principles, on the development 
of humanity, on the love of truth and good, not on 
the love of money. The principle which led the 

Spaniards to devastate Mexico, and ourselves to 

■ • . • 

conquer India, which has created the African 
traffic, and induces the Americans to perpetuate 
slavery, is not the principle of universal peace, and 
will falsify any hopes that are founded on it. It is 
indeed an evil sign of the spirit of the publid mind 
m England, to attach too great an importance to 
the influence of wealth as a motive of action. The 
examples of history, we may remark, are peculiarly 
tiqfortunate for such theories. The Mussulman 
Nations of the East, where Free Trade has more 
than any. where else prevailed, have been peculiarly 
subject to wars, while China, which has more than 
any nation abstained from foreign commerce,^ has 
been remarkaibly free from them. 

The above considerations are put quite in a gene- 
ral form, without making any application of them 
fay. the present measure of the repeal of the- Gom 

D 
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Law»^ But it h stifficient If they tend t& elueidate 
the principles of the suhjecti and to offer any clearer 
viewd onthis much-dehated question of political 
econotny, a question assuming n great importance, 
now that the principles of our whole commercial 
policy lie under debate in the pttt^ic mind* They 
serve at least to sb^w, that great caution and dili- 
gent inquiry are called for in dealing with any im- 
• * 

portant protective duty. And certainlj^, there seems 
ground to regret, in the present instance, a want of 
such accurate investigation as the important of the 
measure demands, and a certain insecurity ki the 
principled on which it is based by its supporliM. 
A general belief of the unqualified banefuluess ti 
protection appears to prevail amongst them» and to 
be considered sufficient to dispose with the need of 
much inquiry into the peculiar circumstimces of the 
case. One guiding principle which has been alleged, 
-~^that of retUoting protection f^om rau; materialy^^ 
seems far from satisfactory ; tlie distinction between 
raw and other material being destitute of scientific 
accuracy, and unfit to setve as a basis fot legislation. 
We cannot but recollect that a small matter may 
turn the scale^ and that a slight miscalculation may 
give rise to serious evil. The doctrines of the 
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Fri^ich Eo<»i6mist3 were once put forward as un- 
doitbdngly as are now those of' |he Anti-protection- 
ists, yet their application, fay ]^roducing an undue 

•i 

pressure <m the agriculturist, #ps one main cause 
of that wide-spread misery in j^irance* which very 
principally contributed to the Eetolution. Should, 
indeed^ disorders follow in th^ present case, the sys- 
tem has probably sufficient vigpur to right itself, but 
the crisis may be severe, s^nd efifect a permanent 
change in the constitution. 

In a measure like the pjresent, where the fate of 
agriculture is concerned^ it cannot, but be felt that 
the social and political considerations involved, as- 
sume the first importance, and that the question can 
in no way be exclusively decided on the principles 
of so-called political economy. In the eyes of the 
sagacious statesman, even al^rge increase of wealth 
and commerce would be dearly purchased by the 
loss of the agricultural class to the community. 
And even though the condition of that class might 
be far from what it ought to be in a well regulated 
state, he would be rather disposed to make efforts 
jbr their improvement, than consent to merge them 

* Vide Voltaire's '* Homme de Quarante Ecus ;" see ako 
BouBseau's aceouut of the agricultural distress. 
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in the class of manufacturers. The views expressed 
on this subject by Goldsmith, however they may be 
now despised, are no less true than poetical, and we 
seem in a fair way to establish for him, ere long, a 
character for sagacity, by fulfilling the consumma- 
tion he predicts :— 

** When, stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars and the nurse of arms, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie. 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonoured die." 

Certainly the spirit which prominently reveals itself 
in the present contest, seems favourably adapted to 
such a result. An exclusively " Chrematistic '* idea 
manifests itself in the great bulk of the free 
traders, and the loss of our agriculture with its 
consequent social convulsions, is looked on with com-r 
placency, if supposed productive of a stimulus to 
our trade and manufactures. - For all the too mani- 
fest evils which peculiarly affect our system of 
society, the pauperism, the discontent, and vicious 
ignorance of the mass of our labourers, they will 
consent to hear of no other remedy than the panacea 
of Free Trade. In their eyes, political economy 
exhausts the whole sphere of politics, the sple 
object of government is to facilitate trade. Their 
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Utopii^ is the realisation of the Economic prii^ciple, 
a vast agglom0ration of factories : a happy repub- 
lic, undreamt of by Plato, where the landlords 
cease from troubling, where .the markets know no 
glut, where man, undistracted by amusement or 
contemplation, shall apply the undivided energies of 
his being, to the great business of production and 
consumption. Such are the ideas now dominant in 
the public mind, and all others are rapidly bowing 
before them. Already may we see them in still morp 
active operation on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and the republic to which the philosopher looked 
forward in hope, as the realisation of his fondest 
dreams, exhibits to him now, under their influence, 
the sad spectacle of a nation absorbed in the pur- 
suit of gain, neglecting all beside, even its honour, 
for dollars. We seem to be involved in a similar 
movement, which threatens indeed to overwhelm 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race. Everything points 
to the approach of an immense development of 
our industrial activity ; but few tokens appear 
of a corresponding intellectual or moral advance- 
ment. But let us remember, that man has a 
higher vocation than to give matter an.exchange- 
i^ble value, nor are his noblest destinies fulfilled 
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wiien jheei (rays in tile cheapest and s^Us in the 
dearest maricet.. We may recall with adrantage 
tlie prodi<^tiaii of Bacon, who, if from *' the Pisgah 
Ufp of his exiled i^it,*' he has shewn us the pmmised 
land, h«8'«l8o; like his prototype, tempered his 
promises witli warnings and denunciations. In the 
eariy stateof a nation he tells us war flourishes, then 
literature, then both for a time; the development 
of mechanical arts accompanies its decline. AH 
history moreover confirms the assertion of the poet, 

^'TThat Trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour^ mole away. 
Whilst self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky." 

Let us not, then, build our hopes on so inse- 
cure a foundation, nor imagine that whatever the 
vemU of ^ur industrial measures may be, they will 
su£Slce to establish our real welfare, and 
make us a strong, happy, and united nation. Far 
others will be necessary to strike at the root of our 
growing social evils, our national and religious 
animosities, our masses of discontented and vicious 
population. As such opinions, however, may find 
but little sympathy, being a stumbling-block to our 
soi-disant Liberals, and shared by few but the 
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''Idbmaelites" of politics, we will fortify oursekes 
by the authority of the enlightened and patriotic 
Sismondi, who confesses that he regards with little 
complacency the great industrial moyement of Eu- 
ropean, and especially of English society. We will 
strengthen ourselves, too, with his opinion as ta the 
really pressing evils of our nation, viz. the low state, 
both moral and physical, of our labouring classes, as 
well manufacturing as agricultural, and as to the 
entire fallacy of the notion so often entertained, that 
their condition is superior to that of those on the Con- 
tinent. The peasants now before me, those of Italy, 
afifbrd a standing example to the contrary. Fully im- 
pressed with the magnitude of these evils, we consider 
them with him to have arisen, in agreat degree, froin 
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a system too exclusively directed on the principle of 
the economy of labour. We look, therefore, to some 
other means for their cure, than the further ex- 
tension of that very system under which these evils 
have arisen ; and if, while our trade and manufac- 
tures have enormously increased, vice, discontent, 
and Ignorance have kept pace proportionately, we 
cannot think that a further augmentation of the one, 
will suffice to produce a contrary effect upon the 
other. The only rational hope of improvement is 
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to be founded on the pursual of a system of policy 
that shall direct its chief exertions to the true source 
df the strength and happiness of nations^^a patriotic 
and contented population ; an end to be sought, not 
by giving play to the thirst of wealth, but by wise 
measures, tending to promote their physical welfare, 
and still more, to raise them in the scale of being, by 
the advancement of their moral and intellectual 
state. 



THE END. 
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